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The U. S.: Most Religious and Most Secular 


“We are more religious and more secular than any 
other nation not by accident, but by the effects of defi- 
nitely ascertainable historic causes peculiar to the Amer- 
ican experience,” writes Reinhold Niebuhr, in The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Boston, November, 1957, the 100th anniver- 
sary issue of that distinguished periodical ($1.00 a copy). 
Dr. Niebuhr’s article is entitled “Piety and Secularism 
in America.” 

“We are ‘religious’ in the sense that religious com- 
munities enjoy the devotion and engage the active loyalty 
of more laymen in America than in any other nation of the 
Western world. We are ‘secular’ in the sense that we 
pursue the immediate goals of life, without asking too 
many questions about the meaning of life and without 
being too disturbed by the tragedies and antinomies of 
life.” 

“Our detractors are not quite right in accusing us of 
materialism. Our passion has been technical efficiency. 
We have been able to give ourselves to technics with 
greater abandon than any other nation. ... We are some- 
what embarrassed by the fact that we are the first cul- 
ture which is in danger of being subordinated to its 
economy. We have to live as luxuriously as possible in 
order to keep our productive enterprise from stalling.” 


Unusual contributions to religious vitality have been 
made, thinks Dr. Niebuhr, by the sects and the immigrant 
churches. Also, “the heaven of evangelical Christianity 
and the utopia of the Enlightenment were blended on the 
frontier. But utopia was uppermost . . . America was 
a kind of a kingdom of God.” 


The current religious revival illustrates well “the be- 
wildering confusion of secularism and religiosity in our 
nation.” “Perhaps we are so religious because religion 
has two forms among us. One challenges the gospel of 
prosperity, success, and achievement of heaven on earth. 
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The other claims to furnish religious instruments for the 
attainment of those objectives.” 

The blend of the religious and the secular “has been 
more creative in the political sphere than in the economic 
realm.” This has “saved us from both the authoritarian 
politics of traditional piety and the totalitarian politics 
of a consistent secularism, as developed historically from 
the French Revolution to the Russian Revolution.” 

In politics, “secularism furnished the immediate and 
proximate goals of justice and prevented religion from 
confusing immediate with final goals of life and thus de- 
veloping its own idolatries. Piety gave the individual 
a final divine authority which enabled him to defy tyran- 
nical political authority.” 

In economics the American people “may have extrava- 
gantly pursued the immediate ends of life with such con- 
sistency that religion tended to become both a refuge 
against the anonymous social togetherness of an urban 
society,” a sort of balm for the disillusionments of ra- 
tional and technical “pursuit of happiness,” “and (occa- 
sionally) a pious version of the secular pursuit.” 

Religion has also sometimes provided “asylums of 
fellowship for the victims of the cult of efficiency,” at 
other times “a resource for further efficiency,” but “only 
occasionally” has it “challenged the inadequacy of these 
immediate goals as containing the final goals of life and 
fulfillment of the meaning of human existence.” 

“Our gadget-filled paradise suspended in a hell of in- 
ternational insecurity certainly does not offer us even the 
happiness of which the former century dreamed.” 

If we discover “the cause of these disappointed hopes,” 
we may recapture “some of the characteristic accents of 
the historic religions,” a process that will probably disap- 
point “the traditionally pious as much as the present 
paradise disappoints the children of the Enlightenment.” 

The proponents of the historic religions “had the vir- 
tue of knowing that there could be no complete happiness 
in human life because a creative life could never arrive at 
the neat harmonies which are the prerequisites of happi- 
ness.” 

“They knew that all human virtue remains fragmentary 
and all human achievements remain tentative. They knew 
that the meanings of life are surrounded by a penumbra 
of mystery and that life’s joys and sorrows are curiously 
mingled. The great historic religions, in short, were 
rooted in the experience of the ages, so that they could 
not be deluded by the illusions of a technical age.” 

The Atlantic contains an editorial note reading in part: 
“Over the years, in his lectures as in his books, Dr. Nie- 
buhr has carried on an intellectual crusade against the 
complacencies of an age of reason.” 
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The Age of Manipulation 


“Public-relations experts are advising churchmen how 
they can become more effective manipulators of their 
congregations,” writes Vance Packard in The Hidden Per- 
suaders (New York, David McKay Company, 1957. 
$4.00). There is a chapter entitled “Care and Feeding of 
Positive Thinkers.” Mr. Packard writes from the con- 
sumer viewpoint about the explorations of the unconscious 
mainly for commercial purposes by the advertising fra- 
ternity, aided by psychologists and social scientists. 

“Typically these efforts take place beneath our level 
of awareness, so that the appeals which move us are often, 
in a sense, ‘hidden.’ . . . Cooperative scientists have come 
along providentially to furnish some awesome tools.” 
Most of the large advertising agencies “have geared cam- 
paigns to this depth approach by using strategies inspired 
by what marketers call ‘motivation analysis.’ ” 

The process goes on not only to persuade us to buy 
more goods, but also to engineer ‘‘our consent to proposi- 
tions.” The ad men at times speak of a candidate for pub- 
lic office as something to be sold to the people. 

Certain of those in motivational research “are prob- 
ing sample humans in an attempt to find how to identify, 
and beam messages to, people of high anxiety, body con- 
sciousness, hostility, passiveness, and so on.” MR is 
also being used to study employes in order to learn how 
they can attain “the right attitudes from the employer's 
standpoint.” 

“The stuff with which we work is the fabric of men’s 
minds,” a public-relations executive is quoted as saying 
in an address. A social scientist on the faculty of Colum- 
bia University is reported to have spoken at a seminar 
on public relations, showing “these manipulators precisely 
the types of mental manipulation they could attempt with 
most likelihood of success.” 

Are we soon to have “the packaged soul ?”’ Mr. Packard 
asks. What is the morality of endeavoring to generate 
“confidence” in all situations? ‘What happens, actually, 
to public confidence when the public becomes aware (as it 
gradually must) that the leaders of industry and govern- 
ment are resolutely committed to a confidence-inspiring 
viewpoint, come hell or high water? How can you know 
what to believe?” 

“What are the ethics of businesses that shape cam- 
paigns to thrive on . . . weaknesses they have diagnosed ? 

“What is the morality of manipulating small children 
even before they reach the age where they are legally 
responsible for their actions? . . 

“What is the morality of appealing for our charity by 
playing upon our secret desires for self-enhancement ? 

“\Vhat is the morality of developing in the public an 
attitude of wastefulness toward national resources by en- 
couraging the ‘psychological obsolescence’ of products 
already in use? 

“What is the morality of subordinating truth to cheer- 
fulness in keeping the citizen posted on the state of the 
nation ?” 

One “‘persuader” has written to this effect: “It may 
be said that to take advantage of man’s credulity, to ex- 
ploit his apprehensions, to capitalize on his ignorance is 
morally reprehensible—and this may well be the case. ... 
I do not quite know.”” And another persuader has writ- 
ten: “One of the fundamental considerations involved 
here is the right to manipulate human personality.” Mr. 
Packard states that this practitioner has implied that the 
manipulation involves disrespect for personality. 

Mr. Packard, who is in the fellowship of the Congrega- 


tional Christian Church of New Canaan, Conn., calls for 
codes of ethics that at least state for the psychologists 
and social scientists what “can be condoned and _ not 
condoned in working with the people-manipulators.” He 
points out that the American Psychological Association 
is on record as stating: “The most widely shared pattern 
of values among psychologists appears to be a respect for 
evidence combined with a respect for the dignity and in- 
tegrity of the human individual.” Also, as consumers, 
“we can choose not to be persuaded.” If “we learn to 
recognize the devices of the persuaders,’ we may build 
up a “recognition reflex.” 

(The Hidden Persuaders is published in paperback 
form by Pocket Books, Inc. New York, 35 cents.) 


There are current reports from various sources of the 
use in motion pictures of a new and most effective tech- 
nique of transmitting commercial messages flashed so 
briefly that the viewer is apparently unconscious of seeing 
or hearing them. Results in terms of persuasion are some- 
times stated to be better than those of other methods. 

The New York Times, in a press dispatch, November 
13, 1957, reports “evidence of mounting concern over this” 
“subliminal” advertising, noting that the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcasters is circulating 
to members a memorandum on the subject. “Subliminal” 
seems to be used as meaning below the threshold of con- 
sciousness, 


This memorandum states that the effectiveness of sub- 
liminal advertising is not yet established, but the possi- 
bilities are such that the radio and TV industry should 
take “steps to cope with the several implications of the 
problem.”” The memo declares that the people may be 
unusually sensitive “to having subliminal advertising 
thrust upon them.” 

“Exposure” of the subliminal messages is said to be 
very brief, as short as “one three-thousandth of a second.” 


It is reported in The Times that TV equipment could 
be developed to transmit such messages, but that TV off- 
cials deny that this technique has been used. 

There is a “Subliminal Projections Company, Inc.,” 
The Times reveals. 


Roots of American Spiritual Pride 


“It should be obvious that every nation has its own 
form of spiritual pride, its own peculiar version,” writes 
Kenneth W. Thompson in an article, “Sources of Amer- 
ican Pride,” in World Alliance News Letter (New York, 
Church Peace Union, September, 1957). The article is an 
excerpt from a pamphlet, Ethics and National Purpose, 
published by the Church Peace Union, 1957, 30 cents a 
copy. (170 E. 64th St., New York, 21.) 

“Our American version is compounded,” thinks Pro- 
fessor Thompson, “of at least three factors.” 

First, it has been influenced by the psychological atti- 
tudes of immigrants who emphasized geographic isolation 
irom [Europe and assumed that “domestic policies were 
more important than foreign policy.” 

Second, our international policy “has been a curious 
blending of legalism and rationalism.” We “have con- 
fused the realities of municipal law with the hopes of 
international law.” But we have suffered more because of 
liberal rationalism than because of legalism. “Rational- 
ism’s twin gods are progress and human perfectibility. 
. . . Evil in history is ascribable to social institutions or 
ignorance or some other manageable defect in the human 
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environment. . . . Correct the institution and man’s prob- 
lems are solved. . .. Nothing has been more disabling in 
America’s adjustment to her new world responsibilities 
than the over-dependence on this liberal-rationalist point 
of view.” 

“A third source of American pride is the regnant theme 
of our sectarian religious outlook. . .. Here the Protestant 
Reformation has reached its final culmination and here 
God had made a new beginning for mankind,” Here, in 
the new world, a Calvinist, Edward Johnson, writing in 
1650 in Wonder Working Providence of Zion’s Savior, 
found “the place where the Lord would create a new 
heaven and a new earth, new churches and a new com- 
monwealth.” Thomas Jefferson wrote that under the 
American States there would be favorable circumstances 
in which man could function without the old limits and 
the vices of the old world. New England’s Calvinism, 
Jefferson’s Deism, and much modernist religious thought 
have all identified this nation as a sort of God’s American 
Israel. 

“It is the religious dimension of America’s pride that 
brings us to the crux of the problem of ethics and foreign 

licy.” 

Religion, when not used “as an instrument of self- 
righteousness, has provided the one firm base from which 
to view man’s moral dilemma.” “Religion . . . gives the 
resources for reconciling the majesty and misery of life. 
It accepts sin and salvation as a datum of life, and at 
least in its profoundest insights is not forever consumed 
in proving that through this artifact or that we can escape 
from the moral dilemma.” 

“This dilemma in foreign policy is but a special, though 
a particularly flagrant, example of the moral dilemma fac- 
ing men on all levels of social action. Man cannot help 
sinning when he acts in relation to his fellow men; he 
may be able to minimize that sinfulness but he cannot 
escape it. For no social action can be completely free of 
the taint of egotism which, as selfishness, pride, or self- 
deception, claims for the actor more than is his due. Man's 
aspiration for power over other men, which is of the 
essence of politics, tends toward the denial of the very 
core of Judaeo-Christian morality. That is the historic 
precept of respect for man as an end in himself. 

“The power relation in any ultimate sense is a denial of 
this respect, for power at root involves the use of man 
as a means to the end of another man. The full pathos of 
this appears on the international scene where the civiliz- 
ing influence of law, morality, and mores are less effective 
than on the domestic political scene. And paradoxically, 
while nations take this for granted and appraise the power 
drives of others for what they are or worse, they blind 
themselves to their own aspirations which appear as some- 
thing different and nobler—justified by necessity and 
ethics. 

“The Founding Fathers were more sensitive to this than 
some moderns, for it was John Adams who wrote: ‘Power 
always thinks it has a great soul and vast views beyond the 
comprehension of the weak and that it is doing God’s 
service when it is violating all His laws. Our passions, 
ambitions, avarice, love and resentment, etc., possess so 
much metaphysical subtlety and so much overpowering 
eloquence that they insinuate themselves into the under- 
standing and the conscience and convert both to their 
party.’ 

“Religion has not only contributed the intellectual and 
spiritual resources for understanding the moral dilemma. 
It has also at times in Western history check-mated the 
extravagances of temporal authority. The struggles be- 
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tween emperors and popes are only the most dramatic 
expression of the use of a countervailing moral and politi- 
cal power. Probably this resistance has been most suc- 
cessful when the claims of princes and rulers were made 
in the name of higher moral principles which could be 
judged by certain accepted moral and legal standards 
based on an objective external authority. 

“With the passing of the ‘corpus christianum’ this ex- 
plicit authority at least for parts of the world seems to 
have disappeared. The substitutes thus far discovered are 
but pale reflections, for they no longer rest on a substan- 
tial moral consensus. We are now groping for new forms 
of ethical restraint on international conduct and for the 
rediscovery of old forms of international morality.” 


Christian Appraisal of Literature of Tragedy 


A Christian appraisal of the literature of tragedy 
appears in a symposium presented to the student coni- 
munity primarily, arranged by the editorial group called 
Haddam House, and edited by Nathan A, Scott, Jr., of the 
Federated Theological Faculty, the University of Chicago 
(The Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith, New York, 
Association Press, 1957. $4.50). The authors are twelve 
scholars in theology and the humanities. 

Professor Scott interprets the symposium as “unsys- 
tematic and informal.” There is no “ordered exegesis.” 
Each author mingles “exegesis and critical interpretation.” 
“We have come together—the twelve of us—to talk, each 
in his turn, about some of the great focal versions of the 
human problem in the literary, philosophic, and religious 
traditions, and to do so, each in his own way, in terms of 
his individual understanding of what our common Chris- 
tian faith is all about. . . . All that the contributors, in each 
case, have undertaken to do is to suggest a perspective or 
a strategy of analysis in terms of which the Christian 
reader may have a profitable transaction with some major 
anatomist of the human quandary in the intellectual tra- 
dition.” 

The editor of the volume notes that an “alliance be- 
tween the tragic vision and the Christian faith has not 
. . . been increasingly witnessed to in Christian history.” 
He believes, however, that within the past two decades 
there has been a “reawakening within the Christian com- 
munity itself of the tragic sense, after a long period of 
flirtation with the various gospels of modernity which 
promised to resolve all the vast contradictions of life by 
means of some simple scheme of science or education.” 
We now live in an “extreme situation,” in which it often 
appears that we are all persons “who cannot find any- 
where a satisfactory dwelling place in the world of our 
time.” 

“The final accent of Christian proclamation will not be 
the accent of tragedy; but every expression of ultimate 
assurance, in the degree to which it springs from a true 
understanding of our actual human situation, has incor- 
porated into itself a tragic note and will in some way 
resemble the description of the Christian’s situation which 
Paul offered in his second letter to the church at Cor- 
inth. .. .” (See II Corinthians 4:8-10). 


Of Shakespearean tragedy, Roy W. Battenhouse writes 
that one essay can only “expiore some of the dimensions 
of the challenge” to revise our vision of the monumental 
works. There are at least interesting first fruits as a 
result of recent scholarship. Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
the Bible was extensive, and “a turning to Christian 
sources for perspective in reading Shakespeare has been 
developing markedly.” 
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T. S. K. Scott-Craig maintains “that Milton is centrally 
a Christian poet; among English poets second (in this 
respect) only to Shakespeare (who has also been called 
an unbeliever, though never, so far as I know, denied the 
gift of tragic vision). In the many plays of Shakespeare 
and in one play and two epics of Milton, I should say that 
we have almost ideal examples of tragic vision illuminated 
by biblical faith, and of biblical faith transforming the 
tragic vision of life.” 

“The Anguish of Pascal” is thoroughly considered by 
Emile Cailliet, who agrees with those who have concluded 
that “the vision of a Pascal continues to be more reveal- 
ing than that of a healthy optimist who has never suffered 
from dyspepsia.” “Here... is the paradox that domi- 
nates our conclusion as a whole: the very man who is most 
currently designated as an incarnation of human anguish 
started out in life with amazingly well-integrated mental 
functions — emotion, imagination, intellect, and will.” 
“Never was a Roman Catholic nearer evangelical Protes- 
tantism, nor farther away. In this supreme antinomy is 
summed up for us the secret of Pascal, and of his an- 
guish.” 

In Goethe’s Faust we have “the tragedy of titanism,” 
but, writes Richard Kroner, “the best lesson that Goethe 
has to offer us is that it is enough to ‘aspire unweariedly’ 
in order to be redeemed.” “Even in antiquity the human 
spirit was capable of being far more deeply smitten by a 
sense of its moral inadequacy than it seems possible for 
Germany’s greatest poet to have been.” 

“Kierkegaard’s delineation of the Christian’s triumph 
over an otherwise tragic world” is interpreted by Paul L. 
Holmer. Nathan A. Scott, Jr., writes of Dostoevski as 
a “tragedian of the modern excursion into unbelief,” and 
as one who “performs a fierce surgery upon the human 
soul.” John E. Smith concludes concerning Nietzsche 
that “he had no genuinely transcendent element capable 
of assuming the tragic burden, and, consequently he was 
forced to retreat to a solution essentially aesthetic and 
contemplative in character.” 

“Hawthorne and Melville take the Christian view that 
human life is a battleground. For man embodies both 
good and evil. God and the devil are active in the world, 
and man’s spiritual victories are won with God’s help....” 
Thus writes Randall Stewart about “a great pair.’ 

“Whether scientist or tragic hero—or blend of both 
—Freud’s chief significance for the modern world lies in 
his analysis of the human quandary,” writes Albert C. 
Outler. Freud’s answers do not seem “as clear or pro- 
found as his questions.” He never took steps really to 
“comprehend” the Judaism which was his family tradi- 
tion, or “to submit to any serious inspection” the mes- 
sage of Christianity as “a redemptive vision of the En- 
compassing Mystery.” 

Franz Kafka, also born into the Jewish tradition, wrote 
that “there is a goal, but no way; what we call the way is 
only wavering.” Yet W. H. Auden could write of Kafka 
as an artist who bears “the same kind of relation to our 
age that Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe bore to theirs.” 
J. Hillis Miller, Jr., thinks that as Kafka pushed on with 
his writings “his work became the falsehood which testi- 
fies to the truth, the wavering that reveals the goal, even 
though the goal is never reached.” 

“For Kafka God remained ‘absconditus’ yet in making 
this testimony, he did, in a way, testify to God’s presence. 
And it is this testimony to God in a time when he is 
absent that Kafka fulfills Auden’s description of him as 
the most truly exemplary figure of our time.” 


“William Faulkner is, of course, a highly complex man 
whose vision and faith are full of paradox and ambival- 
ence,” writes Hyatt H. Waggoner. But he cannot be 
labeled “‘optimistic—liberal—secularist,” or “pragmatic— 
positivistic—modernist.” Much of this work is “interpret- 
able in Christian terms.” One does not know precisely 
how to read Faulkner’s recent writing on the Passion 
Week, but Professor Waggoner writes under the title, 
“William Faulkner’s Passion Week of the Heart.” 
Faulkner’s writings is described as “profoundly and cen- 
trally existentialist.” Professor Waggoner concludes: 
“It is well to remember that in a wholly pragmatic and 
positivistic culture there would be no Passion Week at 
all.” 


History of Catholic Worker Movement 


The Catholic Worker Movement, while never large 
numerically, has during the past 24 years exerted an in- 
calculable moral and intellectual influence on Roman 
Catholicism in the United States, writes J. Michael Mc- 
Closkey in a chapter, “The Catholic Worker Movement,” 
in an unpublished thesis recently completed at Harvard 
University on “The Diversity of Opinion Within Con- 
temporary Catholic Political Thought in America.” The 
chapter is published in full in The Catholic Worker, the 
periodical of the Movement, 223 Chrystie Street, New 
York 2, N. Y., May, 1957. 

The Catholic Worker Movement is not an organization 
of Catholic workers, but rather a fellowship of “a few 
exceptional Catholics who go among the workers and 
the poor.” They go among the poor “ ‘not to save but to 
be saved.’” “In the slum dweller, the skid-row alcoholic, 
and the prostitute they see Christ Himself.” Christ is 
“wherever men are deserted, degraded, and outcast.” The 
Movement was founded in 1933 by Peter Maurin and 
Dorothy Day. Peter Maurin, who died in 1949, was a 
French-born social philosopher. Miss Day, present pub- 
lisher and managing editor of the monthly periodical, had 
been a social worker “converted from communism.” 

Those active in the Movement combine the mystical de- 
votion to the poor, in the tradition of St. Francis of 
Assisi, with zealous social action in the world. They 
follow the teaching of the late Cardinal Suhard: “One 
cannot be a saint and live the Gospel we preach without 
spending oneself to provide everyone with the housing, 
employment, goods, leisure, education, etc., without which 
life is no longer human.” 

They practice community ownership of goods. They 
are both pacifists and anarchists. “They oppose all or- 
ganized, coercive government as incompatible with the 
spirit of Christianity and the moral responsibility of the 
individual. Russian communism is nothing but monopoly 
capitalism carried to the logical conclusion of concentra- 
tion in the totalitarian state... . They believe that today 
in practice there can be no such thing as a just war, if 
there ever could be.” They operate a number of farms 
and houses of hospitality in New York and elsewhere. 
They draw their support from appeals for voluntary 
contributions. 

“The response of the Catholic clergy in America to 
the philosophy of the Catholic Worker has been mixed. 
Many members of the lower clergy have been attracted 
by the Catholic Worker philosophy and have been inspired 
by it, but the hierarchy on the whole has remained rather 
cool to it. This cool response may be a reflection of the 
desire of the hierarchy to make the Catholic Church ac- 
ceptable to the American bourgeois society. Association 
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of the Church with radical doctrines would jeopardize 
acceptance. However, there has never been any indica- 
tion from the hierarchy that the doctrines of the Cath- 
olic Worker are incompatible with those of the Catholic 
Church.” 


Revival of Jewish Religious Communities 


“The unique character of the Religious Kibbutz Move- 
ment was determined by three principles: religion, Jewish 
nationalism, and socialism,” writes Moshe Unna, in an 
article in a symposium appearing in a book, The Religious 
Kibbutz Movement, edited by Aryei Fishman (Jerusalem, 
Religious Section of the Youth and Hehalutz Department 
of the Zionist Organization, 1957). 

There are now in Israel ten of the communities of the 
type included in the study, the first book of its kind to 
be published in English. They have some 3,000 inhab- 
itants; the communities range in size from 250 to 600 
people. 

Mr. Fishman writes in a comprehensive introduction 
that sums up much of the book that the movement ac- 
cepts the national and social values of Israeli communities 
generally, “but it is distinguished by the fact that it ac- 
cepts orthodox Judaism as an integral part of its outlook 
and practice.’ In short, it “represents a unique phe- 
nomenon in contemporary Jewish life.” 

The founders of these communities thought that Zion- 
ism meant not only “a drastic transformation in the 
political and economic institutions of the Jewish people” 
but also the creation of “conditions favorable for an 
efflorescence of the Jewish religion.” 

“They wanted not only a national revival, but a re- 
ligious revival as well.” 

The early immigrants with these aims came mainly 
from Germany and Eastern Europe, with relatively few 
from England, Italy, Holland, France, South Africa, and 
the United States. “The sources of these streams were 
the religious halutz youth movements. . . .” 

The visitor to these communities finds “a vast medley” 
of farm machines in a modern economic enterprise. The 
annual value of products per community per year is about 
1,000,000 Israeli pounds. The residents have won high 
agricultural honors. On Sabbath and Holy Days there is 
a rigid organization of labor so that on each day “the 
greater part of the community is free from all labor.” 
Thus the chickens are fed and the cows milked on these 
days by only a minority of the members. The communi- 
ties take an active part in politics—they are not isolated 
or self-centered. 


History of Christian Democracy in Europe 


In eight countries, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Italy, and France, Chris- 
tian Democratic movements “have in recent years taken 
their most clear-cut and self-conscious form, and have 
had the solidest support.” The political parties “officially 
known as Christian Democratic, and grouping both Protes- 
tants and Catholics, held in 1955 nearly two-fifths of the 
seats in lower houses of parliament in these countries.” 
These movements, including political parties, trade unions, 
farm organizations, and employers’ organizations, are 
the subject of a history by Michael P. Fogarty (Christian 
Democracy in Western Europe, 1820-1953. Notre Dame, 
Ind., Notre Dame Press, 1957. $6.75). Professor 
Fogarty teaches industrial relations at University College, 
Cardiff, Wales. 
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The Christian Democratic trade unions had more mem- 
bers than the Socialist unions in Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
and France, and were well-organized minorities in Swit- 
zerland, Austria, and Germany. They had, however, 
fewer members than Communist trade unions in Italy and 
France. “Christian Democratic organizations had a sub- 
stantial footing among farmers and the smaller employers, 
and at least a foothold among larger firms.” And these 
movements “had the help of a strong press, of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic universities and schools, and of a variety 
of research and other service agencies.” 

The statistics presented in this volume reveal that the 
Catholic organizations are more extensively developed 
than the Protestant. But the notable achievements of 
Chancellor Adenauer and the Christian Democrats in 
Germany have apparently been accompanied during the 
past few years by notable Protestant support, and Protes- 
tant economic and political organizations are well-estab- 
lished in Holland. Overall, considering the movements 
as a whole, Professor Fogarty thinks the most stable and 
comprehensive are in Holland, Belgian Flanders, and 
Switzerland. 

Continental Christian Democracy is contrasted at times 
with Anglo-Saxon movements, Protestant and Catholic. 
In Britain and the United States persons with the same 
general motivation as the Christian Democrats on the 
Continent have gone into the organizations of the great 
community with no religious division. Each individual 
in Britain and the U. S. has acted for himself rather 
than through denominational agencies. Indeed, on the 
Continent, a current issue centers on proposals to de- 
emphasize denominational labels and agencies and even 
to imitate the British Labor Party. But this book is 
mainly about the Continental movements, their origins, 
motivations, and structures. 

The book is not about Catholic Action, which is under 
the direction of the clergy. It is concerned with the 
political and economic organizations begun and managed 
by laymen under the guidance of the teachings of their 
churches. However, it is noted that some clergymen 
choose to identify themselves with the political parties 
that their laymen have created. 

Of Protestants particularly it is observed that, although 
church-going Protestants are not as likely as Catholics to 
support specific Christian Democratic parties, the Protes- 
tants are, at least in Germany and Holland, more likely 
to support Christian Democratic parties than the other 
political parties. In Holland the stricter Calvinists “sup- 
port Protestant parties with the same enthusiasm which 
Catholics show for the Catholic parties.” 

“A churchgoer is not necessarily a democrat, or even 
in more than a formal sense a Christian.” 


Protestant and Catholic Interaction in Holyoke 


In October, 1940, the standing committee of the First 
Congregational Church granted permission for the use of 
its building to the New England Mothers’ Health Council 
for a meeting to be addressed by Margaret Sanger. It 
was known to the officers of the church that Mrs. Sanger 
would advocate a change in the laws of Massachusetts so 
as to “allow physicians to provide medical contraceptive 
care to married persons for the protection of life and 
health.” Soon after public announcement of the meet- 
ing, Roman Catholic clergymen brought pressure upon 
two businessmen who were in the Congregational Church. 
As interpreted by the businessmen, the pressure was 
largely in the form of intimations that their businesses 
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would be affected adversely by Roman Catholic opposi- 
tion. In quick succession came a withdrawal of the 
permission to use the church and hurried arrangements 
to hold the meeting in the office of a labor union of the 
CIO whose executive officer was a woman who was a 
Roman Catholic. The “Sanger incident’”’ in Holyoke was 
studied by Leland Foster Wood, then secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Committee on Marriage and the Home, 
and his report was published in INFORMATION SERVICE, 
March 22, 1941. Dr. Wood made his study at the request 
of the Protestant ministers of Holyoke. 

The incident and its aftermath are the subject matter 
of a long-time study in the sociology of religion, emphasiz- 
ing “religious and social interaction in an industrial com- 
munity,” by Kenneth Wilson Underwood (Protestant 
and Catholic. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1957. $6.00). 


Dr. Underwood, now of the faculty of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, first thoroughly interprets the incident and its 
aftermath. He notes that it did not occur to the Protes- 
tants interested in the meeting to try to shift the place 
to a union headquarters. He reports that the minister 
of the First Congregational Church, the Rev. Ralph 
Blanton, stood bravely for civil and religious liberty, but 
was not sustained by a portion of the laymen on the 
standing committee. It was also evident that the other 
Protestant churches did not act effectively to assist Mr. 
Blanton at the time of the incident. Dr. Underwood 
then studies many aspects of Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant relationships in what has been called one of the com- 
munities in the nation with the highest proportion of 
Roman Catholics among the citizens. He then states his 
conclusions, only certain of which can be noted in a 
review. 

“The clergy, privately and publicly, speak more often 
as strangers to one another than as men sharing deep 
ultimate loyalties and common historical situations—so 
great has been Catholic disregard of all that is not labeled 
as Catholic, so thorough has been the Catholic separation 
of its leaders from other people, so complete has been the 
Protestant absorption in the problem of minority sur- 
vival, so sensitive have Protestant clergy been to the 
Catholic charge of bigotry.” 


“Most Catholic clergy, in contrast to their less critical 
laymen, could be said to look upon Protestant doctrinal 
and institutional expressions largely with pity and with 
impatience at restraints placed upon their action by the 
Protestant movement.” 

“Protestant leaders, while disagreeing with many of 
the assumptions of Catholicism, at least respect the move- 
ment.” 

“The leaders of both sides betray ignorance of theo- 
logical and social developments. And everywhere lay- 
men are apparently indifferent to many of the issues that 
most concern the clergy—not because of the layman’s lack 
of concern for religion, but because of his involvement in 
problems that seem more difficult and crucial to him. 

“This situation has its tragic elements and may be 
a reflection in part of the kind of religious structure in 
Paper City [Holyoke]. ‘America’s most Catholic city’ 
has a Protestantism that often acts scared and ineffectual 
because of the unusually strong position, for America at 
least, of Catholicism. Paper City has in many ways a 
comparatively rigid and conservative Catholicism because 
of the state of Protestantism there. The most healthy: 
society would be achieved where Roman Catholic and 
Protestant movements were both vitally represented and 
interacting in candor and mutual trust. . . . 


“The leaders of many of the most influential economic 
and political organizations have come to view the impact 
of the churches on some social issues as divisive and 
emotional. Thus they wish to exclude religious discus- 
sion from the conduct of important affairs, particularly 
affecting those matters in which there are known dif- 
ferences of interpretation among the faiths.” 

Laymen usually talk of religion in terms of “general 
and vague principles.” ‘The sacrifice of profound re- 
ligious conviction has been the price of social harmony, 
The chief use of religious identifications in economic 
enterprise has been to advance personal status amid 
strong competition on those levels of industry and busi- 
ness where technical or objective criteria of performance 
are not readily available.” 

But Roman Catholicism, thinks Dr. Underwood, is 
not increasing its hold on the culture or policy-making 
centers of Holyoke. 

There are some in the community who, as a result of 
the Sanger incident, have made a “serious re-exainination 
of the nature of Christian community.” There are those 
“who are aware of the continuing contributions to com- 
munity of both faith movements,” and they are even at- 
tempting “to work out programs and policies on the 
basis of the dialogue between the religions.” 

“These men sense, as this study has noted, the great 
stress of the Catholic Church upon order, status, law, 
reason, discipline, organization, precision of religious 
expression. 

“They sense that Protestantism brings to the dialogue 
a greater emphasis upon diversity, mobility, flexibility, 
sentiment, and individual freedom.” 

“There are significant differences, as there are sig- 
nificant likenesses,’ in the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
religious movements. Protestants may be particularly in- 
terested in Dr. Underwood’s line to the effect that neither 
of the movements are “monolithic structures.” In both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant circles “are groups with 
varying aspirations, and individuals who live with serious 
tensions between their own way of life (derived from 
exposure to a number of associations) and the faith 
group to which they belong. This variety makes possible 
a great range of involvement and action by men in their 
respective religious movements.” 


“There are important choices to be made as to which 
groups will be encouraged in other faiths by action taken 
within one’s own religious movement.” 


Clergy of both faiths have large audiences and new 
means of communicating with people. Will the clergy use 
their opportunities to “illumine the nature of the whole 
Christian movement, with its significant differences, ten- 
sions, and harmonies. . . 


Or, will “the content of our historic faiths . . . be fur- 
ther reduced to vague, sentimental creeds endorsed by 
everyone... .”? 


Rising Hope on the Land 


One of the most paradoxical developments in modern 
day living is found in the variety of living conditions in 
the world. In our modern technological society we are 
groping into the universe reaching for far away planets 
with the most modern scientific devices imaginable. Our 
super-market culture provides many of us with basic 
necessities of life almost without our thinking of their 
origin. 

Yet, at the same time, in this wondrous world of con- 
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sumer goods and other conveniences the other side of 
plenty is all too readily apparent. More than half of the 
world’s people live in agricultural societies and many 
under conditions of grinding poverty in an era of develop- 
ment quite in contrast to our own. This difference in the 
material environment of people has been so great and the 
poverty related to agricultural societies so vast that it 
challenged the Christian conscience more than 100 years 
ago and has subsequently challenged the forces of govern- 
mental action. 

Long interested in the economic and spiritual condi- 
tions of life, the agricultural missionaries are working in 
villages in Africa, Asia, and Latin America to help im- 
prove rural life. Deep Furrows, by Ira W. Moomaw 
(New York 10, Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth 
Ave., 1957. $2.50), is the story of this work. Its pur- 
pose is “to bring together some of our best experience 
in working with village people.” 

“Deep Furrows,’ Dr. Moomaw explains, “has been 
chosen as the title of this book because it helps to express 
the church’s concern for people striving to achieve a 
more abundant life. Deep and penetrating efforts are 
needed in order to apply the Gospel so that life for those 
in poverty and want may be healed, lifted, and redeemed.” 

Underdeveloped areas of the world are thus re- 
ceiving aid today from the United States Government 
and the United Nations and from a vast network 
of church-related agencies. In the process of relieving 
want each has its own role to play. Dr. Moomaw says: 
“Of all the background work that has led to community 
development programs today, the most numerous pilot 
and demonstration projects have been those of Christian 
missionaries. They have been scattered here and there 
over most of the underdeveloped parts of the world for 
well over a century, working under a wide range of con- 
ditions.” 

Another line of demarcation between governmental and 
missionary technical aid is the degree to which the aid 
focuses on the individual; governmental aid being the 
more indirect. “A further significant fact,” Dr. Moomaw 
writes, “is that whereas many of the United Nations and 
United States technical aid projects deal with physical 
matters such as irrigation, flood control, crops, animal 
breeding, and construction of roads and dams, in general, 
the projects of missionaries deal more directly with the 
people themselves.” 


Throughout the rural church movement in the United 
States, there runs the concern for the “family farm.” 
Churchmen generally recognize the spiritual value of the 
family farm and the role it has played in the development 
of American culture and attempt to defend it against some 
of its competitors. This concern for the family farm is 
not restricted to the church’s role in national life. Dr. 
Moomaw in referring to the plight of the grain-producing 
Indians of the High Andes in South America, the potato 
growers in North India, the small rice producers in 
Southeast Asia, and the small cotton farmers in the 
United States, says: “We recognize that little farms in 
their present form are often uneconomical, with low 
production per family. Food production must be increased 
and the larger estates need to make their full contribution 
if the world is to be fed. But we need to be sensitive 
to any form of technical assistance that crushes or neglects 
lowly people in the name of economic progress.” 

Dr. Moomaw describes the conditions of life in the 
villages of the world where abysmal poverty on the land 
has existed for centuries. He describes the churches’ 
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role in this situation of revolution: “For centuries the 
word want could best describe life for millions, especially 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Poverty and famine 
were accepted as facts of life that could not be changed. 
Now the people have come to believe they need not re- 
main impoverished forever; something can and must be 
done. The church has helped to generate this rising hope 
by proclaiming the Gospel of Christ and God’s concern 
for all mankind. Many speak freely now of ‘the spirit 
of new life in the villages.’” 

The new agricultural revolution taking place is not 
violent in nature. “The people are sick of landlordism, 
usury, and injustice. Their demands are modest. They 
ask not luxury nor political power but some land to till, 
a chance to work for food and raiment, education for 
their children. In a true sense this is not revolution as 
it is commonly considered. Rather, it is a rising hope 
among the people for their share of the good things God 
had provided for all. This rising hope presents to the 
church its greatest challenge and most noble opportunity 
since the days of the apostles.” 


Perspectives from “Christianity and Crisis” 


Fight articles that appeared in Christianity and Crisis, 
New York, are assembled in a new “Reflection Book,” 
What the Christian Hopes for in Society, edited by Wayne 
H. Cowan ( New York, Association Press, 1957. 50 cents). 

Reinhold Niebuhr, in a Foreword, writes that Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, a Christian journal of opinion, “was 
founded just prior to World War II during the isolation- 
ist-interventionist controversy.” “It was founded by a 
group of Protestants who challenged the pacifist, neutral- 
ist, and isolationist tendencies both in the church and in 
the nation. The founders believed that the Christian faith 
is compatible with social and political responsibility which 
Christians face on every level of human community.” 

The titles of articles with their authors are: “What Can 
We Hope for in Society ?” by John C. Bennett ; “Christian 
Ethics and Practical Politics,” by Francis Pickens Miller ; 
‘Religion and Its Intellectual Critics,” by Paul Tillich ; 
“The Christian Gospel and the American Way of Life,” 
by David E. Roberts; “Christian Faith and Technical As- 
sistance,” by Margaret Mead; “Artist and Believer,” by 
Amos N. Wilder; “Prophets and Politics,” by Kenneth 
W. Thompson ; and “Religiosity and the Christian Faith,” 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Margaret Mead, an anthropologist, concludes her con- 
tribution with “an old Elizabethan prayer,” which is here 
quoted : 

“They that are snared and entangled in the utter lack 
of things needful for the body cannot set their minds upon 
Thee as they ought to do; but when they are deprived of 
the things which they so greatly desire, their hearts are 
cast down and quail for grief. Have pity upon them, most 
merciful lather, and relieve their misery through Thy 
incredible riches, that, removing their urgent necessity, 
they may rise up to Thee in mind. i‘ 

“Thou, O Lord, providest enough for all men with Thy 
most bountiful hand. . . . Give meat to the hungry and 
drink to the thirsty ; comfort the sorrowful, cheer the dis- 
mayed and strengthen the weak ; deliver the oppressed and 
give hope and courage to them that are out of heart. 

“Have mercy, O Lord, upon all forestallers, and upon 
all of them that seek undue profits or unlawful gains. 
Turn Thou the hearts of them that live by cunning rather 
than by labour. Teach us that we stand daily and wholly 
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in need of one another. And give us grace, in hand and 
mind, to add our proper share to the common stock; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Religious Background of Alcoholic Patients 


Fifty male alcoholic patients admitted to the Topeka 
Veterans Administration Hospital have been studied by 
Orville S. Walters. The purpose was “to determine 
whether the early religious training of a group of prob- 
lem drinkers differs significantly from that of a control 
group.” The study is reported in Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, New Haven, September, 1957, “Re- 
ligious Background of Alcoholics.” 

The subjects for investigation were unselected, except 
for the elimination of persons who had ever been diag- 
nosed as having a psychosis. The control subjects were 
50 men chosen from other groups in the Hospital, rough- 
ly matched for age and race with the alcoholic patients, 
and were also persons who had not had a previous diag- 
nosis of psychosis. All subjects were white persons. 

Of the fifty alcoholics, nineteen were not church mem- 
bers, and only two were Roman Catholics. There were 
nine Baptists, seven Methodists, four “Christian” [pos- 
sibly Disciples or Churches of Christ], two Presbyterians, 
one Eastern Orthodox, and the remainder were scattered 
among other Protestant bodies with only one person for 
each denomination. The affiliation of one person was not 
known. ‘The distribution of the religious affiliations of 
the control group was much the same. 

“Ninety per cent of the alcoholic subjects had at- 
tended Sunday school in childhood, most of them regu- 
larly. Nearly all had attended Sunday school as early as 
they could remember. . . . The control group showed no 
substantial difference.” Over half of both groups were 
also regular attendants at churches. Sixteen of the alco- 
holic group reported that they had experienced religious 
conversion, as did twelve in the control group. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the alcoholic group and fifty- 
six per cent of the control group had been taught at some 
time that “drinking is a sin.’ 

Sixty-six per cent of the alcoholic group felt that 
their drinking had separated them from their churches. 

Most members of the alcoholic group prayed. Most 
said that their childhood religious beliefs either had not 
changed or had become stronger, as did most of the con- 
trol group. 

Evidently religious influence and experience did not 
protect these men against becoming problem drinkers, 
and other factors in their lives were more determinative. 
There is discussion of some of these factors, such as 
“interaction within the early family group,” identification 
with relatives, disagreements among parents with respect 
to drinking, rebellion against home restrictions. 

The author, a physician, carried out the study while a 
~ se of the Menninger School of Psychiatry, Topeka, 

sas. 


“World Christian Handbook” 


Those interested in world religious communities, in the 
statistics for churches and missions in various nations 
of the world, in the distribution of Bible societies, and in 
a directory of ecumenical organizations, churches, mis- 
sions, and international Christian organizations will wel- 
come the publication of the World Christian Handbook, 
1957 edition (London, World Dominion Press, 1957. 
$4.00. Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y., is the American distributor). 


This is the third edition of this useful handbook. [t 
was first published in 1949 and again in 1952. Co-editor, 
Sir Kenneth Grubb, in writing of the late Mr. Ernest J, 
Bingle, editor of the Handbook, says “Mr. Ernest J. Bingle 
was responsible for the World Christian Handbook from 
the beginning. The issues of 1949 and 1952 were very 
largely his work, and without his painstaking compilation 
of the statistical and directory sections the book could 
never have been completed.” 

Unfortunately, the many interpretative articles found 
in earlier editions of the orld Christian Handbook have 
been omitted in this latest volume. Sir Kenneth cites 
the increasing costs of editing and publishing and a modest 
circulation as reasons for this and states further that 
“there are many other sources from which the student 
can obtain information in almost any aspect of the growth 
and work of the churches.” 

In so far as the section on religious statistics is con- 
cerned, “no one was more conscious than Mr. Bingle 
himself of the defects of the enterprise. He laboured 
incessantly,” Sir Kenneth relates, “and with a dedication 
and patience that were the envy of many of his colleagues 
in order to complete the necessary records.” In spite of 
this, the statistical section contains defects related to in- 
complete or inaccurate reporting and failure to report. 
“For example,” Sir Kenneth writes, “it continues to be 
desperately hard to extract from many churches and mis- 
sions even skeleton replies to questionnaires.” In some 
cases it is next to impossible to give an accurate figure 
for a significant portion of the Christian world. “What 
interpretation,” Sir Kenneth asks, “must a reader put on 
an estimate of the number of Christians in the U.S.S.R.?” 

Appraising the statistical section, Sir Kenneth says: “All 
that can be said is that the editors have tried to be fair 
with no very lively assurance of having succeeded in 
spite of their efforts. We repeat the warning that no 
stream of statistical information can rise above its 
sources and the sources of our information are markedly 
uneven.” 

The statistical section, even though quite frankly de- 
fective, contains some valuable statistical material in cases 
where reports have been made in recent years. 

The directory part of the Handbook contains a list 
of twenty-two ecumenical organizations and hundreds of 
national church organizations. For each organization the 
address and name of a principal officer is supplied to 
whom correspondence may be addressed. 

A very thorough index is supplied at the back of the 
book. 


AGBOR 


All who are interested in recreation will find much 
of value in the latest edition of AGBOR (A Guide to 
Books on Recreation), published by the National Recrea- 
tion Association. This list of books, all available through 
the Association, a non-profit service organization, com- 
prises a most comprehensive collection of books on recrea- 
tion. There are more than 850 titles by 125 publishers. 

AGBOR has a section devoted exclusively to church 
recreation, including such books as Christian Fellowship 
Games and Ventures in Christian Youth Work. There are 
36 other categories on recreation, many of which are used 
in church programs—hobbies, program planning, play pro- 
duction and techniques. 

Copies of AGBOR are available upon request. Write 
to the National Recreation Association, Department CH, 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y., and enclose 
25 cents for handling and mailing. 
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